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Introduction 


A pair of British Hanafis wrote Hanafi Principles of Testing Hadith to repudiate contemporaneous 
Hanafis who allegedly adopted hadith criticism methods from the Shafi‘i school (Shukurov 
2015). Meanwhile, the accused textualist Hanafis responded to the book by saying, “The only 
thing worthwhile in the book is its binding and the quality of paper used” (Cheema 2016). 
These polemics are both engaging in ritual critique demonstrating not only the heterogeneity 
of Hanafism but also how a legal-ritual school in Islam can represent a series of continuing 
debates between various Muslim scholars. Hanafism emerged out of early debates between the 
Ahl al-Hadith (AH) and the Ahl al-Ra’y (AR). Abu Hanifa, like his teachers, was from the 
Kufan camp of the AR. This historiographical secondary literature review aims to give a broad 
history of the madhhab from its inception to contemporary times with an emphasis on ritual 
theory, ritual practice, the various strains of Hanafi doctrine, and their genealogies. In the lan- 
guage of ritual studies, ritual theory is the “myth,” or a way of explaining why the ritual practice 
should take place (Dudgeon 2019, 90-92). 


The Intellectual Milieu of the Nascent Hanafis 


During the Umayyad period (661-750 CE), law in the Muslim world was based on an amal- 
gamation of the Prophetic precedent (Sunna) of the Prophet Muhammad, the precedent of 
the caliphs, and local Arab custom (Crone 1987; Fyzee 1964, 28; Schacht 1950, 283). The 
Umayyad caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 720) 1s said to have commissioned the first hadith 
| collections (Goldziher 1889-1890, 1:210; Nasr 1975, 4:470), assigning Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 
742) to record them in writing (Azami 1992, 18). There were edicts from Umayyad caliphs and 
governors, which garnered authority even into the Abassid period with the Umayyad school of 
legal jurisprudence persisting after the usurpation of the Umayyad dynasty by the Abbasids. The 
students of al-Zuhri, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Awza‘i (d. 774) and Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 778), were 
late Umayyad legal scholars, who were living Umayyad vestiges during the Abassid period and 
who still to this day garner respect among contemporary Muslims (Philips 2000, 69, 79-80). 
al-Awza‘i lived much of his life in the Levant, whereas al-Thawri taught predominantly in 
Kufa, Iraq. They both shared many students and held nearly identical legal views, a problem 
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which Joseph Schacht and many other revisionist scholars cannot fit nicely into their schema 
of local regional schools (Judd 2005). Both al-Awza‘i and al-Thawri refer to the praxis of 
‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and the aforementioned ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz as examples to emulate. They 
mention Umayyad governors as examples to be followed as well as Companion traditions and 
rarely Prophetic hadith. They used rudimentary legal analogy, but never used the word qiyas. 
However, their legal school was short lived and slowly fragmented in the early decades of the 
Abbasid empire (Judd 2019, 3, 103). 

Much of previous scholarship has put Shafi‘i as the main textualizer, founder, and theorist 
of Islamic law (BergstraBer 1924, 76 and 1935, 16; El-Shamsy 2013; Fyzee 1964, 23, 25, 27: 
Hallaq 1993; Hodgson 1974, 332; Schacht 1950, 287, 324; Vishanoff 201 1); however, I claim 
that it was Abu Hanifa’s radical new legal theory, which was a major epistemic shift away from 
local custom and Umayyad praxis toward textualizing the law (Calder 1993, 49; ‘Abd-Allah 
2013, 167-170, 198-202, 210-211). In other words, the AR and AH both radically grounded 
Islamic law in hadith texts to secure the law in Prophetic precedent. The early Hanafis polem- 
ically accused al-Awza‘i and the Malikis of following local custom without local custom being 
verifiably from the Prophetic precedent (Abu Yusuf 1938). Despite the mutual epistemic shift 
toward textuality, the sources portray the AR and AH as still having ferocious polemics against 
one another (Dickinson 1996, 406; Shemesh 1969, 2—4). Nevertheless, these early debates 
would go on to shape all of later Islamic law permanently (Shemesh 1969, 18). 

Unsurprisingly, both the AR and AH relied upon the same Companions and Successors for 
legal opinions. In fact, they both transmitted overwhelmingly the same traditions (hadith) from 
the same early religious authorities (Azami 1992, 27; Dimitroff 1908, 16-17; al-‘Absi 2010: 
‘Idu 2018, 1:266—267; Lucas 2008; al-San‘ani 2016; Hanifa and al-Shaybani 2008; al-Shaybani 
2012). Less than 9% of hadiths transmitted by the AR and AH had a chain of narration (isnad) 
that went back to the Prophet Muhammad (Lucas 2008). The overwhelming majority of their 
traditions had chains of narration going back to a Companion, Successor, or Post-Successor 
(tabi‘ tabi‘in). It is important to note that paper was not used by the central lands of the Abbasid 
empire until approximately 900 CE and Muslim jurists omitted isnads so that they could con- 
serve expensive parchment and/or papyri (Azami 1992, 220-222; Pedersen 1984, 60-65). 
In many circumstances, oral transmission of knowledge is more static than written transmis- 
sion (Derrida 1967; Saussure 1971, 48-51). The AH were against legal analogy and the AR’s 
overturning of their Companions’ and Successors’ precedents, which became the main points 
of contention between the AH and AR (Lucas 2008, 311). The debate of the day was whether 
a post-Successor jurist could issue legal opinions on topics for which there were no precedents, 
or which challenged precedents set by the Companions and Successors. Possibly, the scen- 
ario was that the divisions between the AH and AR were less contentious that later polemical 
sources would indicate. Perhaps, it was more political, theological, or social factors that tacitly 
underpinned these polemics (Judd 2019, 56-58). 

‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz did not only value hadith but was known to have delegated one of 
his judges to adjudicate in accordance with his ra’y (discretionary opinion, juristic reasoning or 
considered opinion, but frequently a loose exercise of one’s intellect to arrive at some opinion 
or verdict) (Hallaq 1997, 14; Hallag 2009, 39). Those who favored more use of ra’y became 
known as the AR. The AR were known to reject certain hadith via their juristic reasoning. 
The AH saw this as an inappropriate use of human rationality and relied more on textual 
evidence (hadith) (Hanif 2020, 229). Both the AR and the AH predominantly functioned in 
Iraq, especially Kufa and Basra, where the epistemic schism was most prominent. Abu Hanifa 
(d. 767) was the inheritor of Umayyad-era Kufan ra’y (Melchert 1997, 4). Abu Hanifa’s main 
legal teacher was Hammad b. Abi Sulayman (d. 737), who studied under Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i 
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schema (d. 717). All three of them were part of the AR tradition in Kufa and all three of them were 
raxis of | Successors. They were considered the most prominent of jurists in all of Kufan history. Abu 
te. They Hanifa had two main students who used their legal knowledge differently in their careers: Abu 
ions and | Yusuf (d. 798), who was to become a judge for the Abbasids, and Muhammad. al-Shaybani 
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which was known as the hadith wahid (solitary narration). The early Hanafis accepted for law 
the mutawatir, mashhur and — in some rare circumstances — hadith wahid. In other words, the 
Hanafis — among others — saw themselves representing a middle ground between the “hadith 
denying” Mu'tazilites and “naive hadith accepting” AH. The Hanafis ranked epistemological 
authority in the following fashion: 


1. Quran 

2. Hadith/Sunna: 
a. Mutawatir (mass-transmitted) 
b. Mashhur (three or more chains of narration among the Salaf 
c. Wahid/Ahad (solitary narration) 

. Consensus (ijma5 

. Analogy (qiyas) 

. Juristic preference (istihsan) 

. Culture and custom (‘urf/ada) 


NN oF fk W 


Akin to the Mu'tazilites, the nascent Hanafis were known to prefer generalizing (am) rational 
principles over particularization (khass) ( Eido 2018, 1:280; Vishanoff 2011, 110-1 15). Ifa gen- 
eral statement had a higher epistemic certainty such as a general Qur’anic statement, then a 
hadith mashhur, which particularized the Quranic statement, would be thrown out for 
contradicting the Qur’an, therefore being inauthentic (al-Turkmani 2015, 26 42-43). Also, a 
hadith wahid would be interpreted considering the hadith mashhur and the Qur’an (al-Kasani 
2005, 1:343). Ifa higher epistemic authority was ambiguous, or two equal levels contradicted 
one another, then a lessor level of certainty could be used to clarify or particularize the 
ambiguous or contradictory statements (al-Jassas 2010, 1:74). If there was no ambiguity or 
contradiction in a certain higher level, then there was no need to consult a lower level of evi- 
dence (Stodolsky 2012, 243). In other words, a unique characteristic of Hanafi textual criticism 
was a detailed analysis of the hadith’s text (matn) rather than only its chain of narrators (isnad). 
Abu Hanifa was also known to prefer reports from Companions who were known to be Jurist- 
Companions over that of non-Jurist-Companions like Abu Hurayra (Bedir 2002; Chowdhury 
2015, 67; Eido 2018, 1:267—269: Shukurov 2015, 52-54; Zysow 2013, 42). Similar to the 
Malikis, nascent Hanafis considered the practice of the Salaf to be representative of Prophetic 
Sunna; therefore, a practice that was widespread among the Salaf was considered as mashhur or 
even mutawatir as well as being a consensus, so if a hadith wahid contradicted Salafi praxis, it was 
rejected (Bedir 2002, 304). For the sake of concision, in this chapter, I cannot go far beyond 
the scope of evidential gradation, but it is noteworthy that the Hanafis also have their own 
unique linguistic hermeneutic; for instance, the Arabic letter “waw” (s and) is not seen to imply 
a sequential order in ritual activities, whereas al-Shafi‘i considered the waw to imply sequence 
(more on this below) (al-Jassas 1994, 1:86; al-Sarakhsi 2015, 1:200). In conclusion, Abu Hanifa 
considered his legal epistemology to be transregional and universal, unbound to geographic 
location and transcending his Kufan social context (Stodolsky 2012, 246). 


The Inquisition’s Epistemic Bottlenecking 


Current research is unsurprisingly very unclear as to the theological proclivities of the nascent 
Hanafis mainly due to the lack of historical sources on the subject. What can be discerned is 
that in the early period the majority Hanafis were Mu'tazilites, with others belonging to the 
Murji’a and some theologically aligned with the AH (Blankenship 2008; Khazna 2015, 144), 
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Abu Hanifa’s extant theological writings do not easily fit into any one of these three categories 

his letter to the Basran ra’y jurist ‘Uthman 
al-Batti (Rudolph 2014, 28-41). It is also noteworthy that many of Mu‘tazilites would only 
accept hadiths that had two plus chains of narration among the Salaf for Islamic law much 
like the Hanafis; however, the Mut‘tazilites were unique in that they only would accept hadith 
mutawatir for theology (al-A‘zami 1996, 73: Eido 2020b). The Abbasids favored the Mu‘ tazilites 
and the Hanafis, which — as stated above — were often the same group of people. The Abbasid 
caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 813-8353) along with the Hanafi Mu‘tazilites Bishr b. Ghiyath al-Marisi 
(d. 833) and Ahmad Ibn Abi Du’ad (d. 854) started an inquisition (mihna, 833-848) upon those 
who rejected the createdness of the Qur’an (Hurvitz 2016; Jokisch 2007, 518-519: Tsafrir 2004, 
37-44). Bishr al-Marisi was a student of Abu Yusuf and a major proponent of al-Shaybani'’s 
al-Jami‘ al-Saghir [The Small Compendium] (al-Shaybani 2009, 43). Generally during the 
Abbasid period, the ‘ulama and caliphs worked in close collaboration with one another, so 
naturally the ‘ulama who were close to the court knew one another (Zaman 1997, 12). Even 
Abu Hanifa’s students al-Shaybani and al-Hasan b. Ziyad al-Lu’lu’i (d. 819) were known to 
believe that the Qur’an was created (al-Baghdadi n.d., 2:179, 14:253; van Ess 1967/68; Jokisch 
2007, 536); this was in contradistinction to Abu Yusuf who was often portrayed as having a 
theology closer to the AH (Calder 1993, 105). In the formative period, it can be often difficult 
to extrapolate a distinct Mu‘tazili epistemology from a uniquely Hanafi epistemology (al-Balkhi 
2000; Kaya 2005, 37; Khazna 2015, 144-154: Vishanoff 2011, 210; Zysow 20153, 44). 

In contradistinction, there were staunch proponents from the AH that the Qur’an was the 
ncreated speech of God, such as the eponymous Ahmed Ibn Hanbal (d. 855). In the end, 
after 15 years of strife, it was the populist AH who were the cultural victors, supported by the 
commoners; history would forever be rewritten in their favor and in favor of the uncreatedness 
of the Qur’an (Hodgson 1974, 386-392). Caliph al-Mutawakkil (d. 861) decided to give the AH 
much more tolerance, but still leaned toward the Mu'tazili Hanafis. This resulted in a massive 
epistemic shift for all Muslims; in Foucault’s (1966, 11-15) terms, the grille de l’intelligibilité had 
transformed. An epistemic bottleneck would occur, where at least rhetorically all Muslims had 
to recognize the prominence of Prophetic narrations (hadith). Significant pressure to respond 
to the polemical attacks of the AH 1s clear from the post-Mihna Hanafi sources; many more 
Hanafis then compiled works on hadith and repudiated Mu‘tazili theology (Calder 1993, 66; 
Demir 2018; Hanif 2020; al-Tahawi 2007, 2010 and 2015; al-Tirmidhi 2008; Vishanoft 2011, 
214). On the other hand, al-Shafi and Ibn Hanbal would bring giyas and modes of istihsan into 
their legal theories (although they would call the latter by other names) — thus, bringing many 
of the AH closer to the Hanafis (Hodgson 1974, 1:392: Hurvitz 2016; Zaman 1997, 60-62). 


Hallmarks of Hanafi Ritual Practice 


Oh you who have believed, when you stand up to perform prayer (sala), wash your 
faces and (waw) your hands to the elbows, and (waw) wipe your heads and (waw) feet 


to the ankles. 
(Qur’an 5:6) 


The most important act of worship is the five daily prayers. The prerequisite of prayer (sala), 
in this Qur’anic verse, is ritual ablution. Between the different schools of Islamic legal/ritual 
thought, there is quite a lot of linguistic-hermeneutic difference of opinion regarding this verse. 
Hanafis maintain that the Arabic word for “and” (waw) does not imply a sequential order (tartib), 
but rather that each act must be included in the ritual (al-Bazdawi and Qutlubugha al-Hanafi 
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2016, 246; Elias 2013, 178-179). In other words, a Hanafi may begin his ablution with his feet; 
however, it is preferred (mustahabb) to maintain the sequential order (al-Marghinani 2000, 1:14; 
al-Nasafi 2010, 6; al-Quduri 2012, 3). By contrast, Shafi‘is and Hanbalis view waw as carrying 
a sequential order as in “and [then]...and [then],’ which makes sequential order mandatory 
(al-Kasani 2005, 1:91-92). 

It is well known that much of Islamic law is based on the hadith literature. The Hanafi 
madhhab in particular bases many of its rulings on hadith not typically found in the canon- 
ical six Sunni collections, but rather in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (2016), the 
Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba (al-‘Absi 2010), and the hadith collections attributed to Abu Hanifa 
(al-Asbahani 2015), among other smaller lesser known collections; this is not surprising as these 
collections narrate many hadiths from Abu Hanifa himself (Ibn Yusuf 2003, 27). Moreover, the 
AH were often anti-Hanafi, and anti-Hanafi authors were not considered reliable transmitters 
among Hanafis because of their bigotry (ta‘assub) or emnity (‘adawa); therefore, many of the 
hadiths used by Hanafis are only found in Hanafi commentaries (Hanif 2020, 238; al-Kasani 
2005; al-Qari’ 2001; al-Zaylai 2018). 

Ritual diversity in Islam is taken to hair-splitting detail by ritual practitioners and one point 
of controversy was where to rest the hands during the formal prayer (sala). All of the narrations 
regarding where the Prophet Muhammad rested his hands during prayer are generally agreed 
by Muslim scholars to have some weakness or deficiencies in their chains of narration as well 
as contradictions. Shafi‘is have generally clasped (qabd) their hands upon the chest or stomach. 
The Malikis generally left their hands resting at the sides of the body unclasped (sad). Sufyan 
al-Thawri and Ibn Hanbal, like the early Hanafis, held that the hands should be clasped (qabd) 
below the navel. Why? ‘Abdur-Rahman Ibn Yusuf (2003, 55-64) shows six hadiths that expli- 
citly mention clasping the hands below the navel narrated by the Salaf, making the six hadith 
mashhur together, strengthening one another (sahih/hasan li-gayrihi). Four of these hadiths are 
from the Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba. In addition, to supplement the hadith evidence, the 
Hanafis reasoned via istihsan that God demands a posture in prayer of humility, and there is 
nothing humbler than standing with one’s hands clasped below the navel (al-Halabi 1986, 144; 
al-Husayni 2013, 1:73). 

Another issue (mas ‘ala) involving the hands in prayer, which is a hallmark of the Hanatfis, 
is that they do not raise their hands before or after ritual bowing (mmku). While if you ask a 
Mufti (jurisconsult) about this matter, he may tell you it is a trivial matter (Ibn Yusuf 2003, 
97), but scholars of religious studies know that ritual can be a strong epistemological iden- 
tity marker — ritual minutiae send lots of messages to other ritual practitioners (Bell 1992, 
183 line 24; Blain 2004; 162-166, 172-178; Freud 1948-1950; Kertzer 1988, 72; Moosa 
2015, 64-65: Taylor 2004, 1-4; Grimes 2014, 326-327; Gross 1992, 4-5). Raising the hands 
(raf al-yadayn) after the opening of the prayer is a sign that someone follows the Shafi'i or Hanbali 
schools of thought. al-Awzai'i and AH were also known to raise their hands after the opening 
of the prayer (al-Bukhari 1996: al-Qari’ 2001, 2:467—468). The Companions Ibn Masud and 
Ali who lived in Kufa both did not raise their hands after the opening (takbir) of the prayer, nor 
did Sufyan al-Thawri, so Hanafis followed their narrations and praxis (Ibn Yusuf 2003, 99). In 
the collections of Tirmidhi, Nasa’i and Abu Dawud we find that Ibn Masud demonstrated the 
prayer of the Prophet Muhammad did not contain raising the hands after opening the prayer 

(al-Kashmiri1992, 2:477; al-Nasai 2010, 162-163; al-Sijistani 2008, 133). The Somali scholar 
Jamal al-Din al-Zayla‘i (d. 1360) who wrote the famous book on hadith proofs Nasb al-Raya 
li-Ahadith al-Hidaya brings many hadiths evincing the Hanafi position of not raising the hands 
(2018, 1:236-238). Many of the hadiths he brings are not found in the canonical six collections 
usually associated with Sunnism, but rather smaller lesser-known collections. Because of their 
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eedically different methodology from the AH, the Hanafis always emphasized other hadith and 
ether collections. This calls into question just how canonical the six hadith books really were 
Se Sunni Muslims in the premodern period. Certainly, for the populous Hanafi and Maliki 
schools, the canonical six hadith collections were not as emphasized as followers of the Shafi‘ 
eed Hanbali schools, respectively. In summary, the Hanafis did not think raising the hands in 
peayer after the initial opening was a practice the Prophet Muhammad did at the end of his life 
end is therefore not practiced by Hanafis (Ibn Yusuf 2003, 115-116). 

Another peculiarity of Hanafi ritual is that it is forbidden (haram) to recite behind the Imam 
@ering congregational prayer, which is in contradistinction to the other schools of thought (Ibn 
Wosuf 2003, 65; al-Halabi 1986, 145; Hanifa and al-Shaybani 2008, 51). Even in silent prayers 
sou will hear Hanbalis and Shafi‘i’s mouthing the words of the first chapter of the Qur’an 
te-Fatiha) in their prayer behind the Imam. One Prophetic hadith used as evidence from the 
Hanafis, the Prophet says, “Are you reciting behind me while I am reciting?... Do not do that. 
Rather one should recite al-Fatiha internally silently” (al-San‘ani 2016, 2:414). This is in con- 
gruence with the Qur’anic verse, “So, When the Qur’an is recited, listen to it, and remain 
lent, that you may receive mercy” (7:204). Remember, the Qur’an for the Hanafis has the 
highest epistemic authority where a general Qur’anic statement is taken over particularizing 
hadith (al-Kasani 2005, 1:343). In Hanafi thought, the Imam’s recitation is considered sufficient 
for the follower and the Qur'an prohibits any utterance of the follower during the Imam’s reci- 
tation (Ibn Yusuf 2003, 86). 

In addition, Hanafis also do not audibly recite “Amin” after the Imam finishes reciting the 
Fatiha akin to Malikis, whereas Shafi‘is and Hanbalis audibly recite it (al-Halabi 1986, 145; 
al-Husayni 2013, 1:72; al-Shaybani 2012, 1:13). Sufyan al-Thawri also reported that Ibrahim 
ai-Nakha’i did not audibly recite Amin (al-San‘ani 2016, 2:385). Again, like raising the hands 
in prayer, Hanafis admit the Prophet may have had his Companions say Amin aloud on some 
occasions but that was only for a short period of time and was not the final permanent ruling 
Tbn Yusuf 2003, 95-96). Moreover, there are more hadiths that report the Amin was said 
silently, and Hanafis opt for more reports during the time of the Salaf rather than one solitary 
strong chain (Ibid). 

It is commonly known that Muslims pray five times daily, but with Hanafis there 1s a man- 
datory (wajib) sixth prayer called witr performed at night as the last prayer — even after voluntary 
night prayers (tahajjud) (al-Halabi 1986, 178; Hanifa and al-Shaybani 2008, 73). It also differs 
in its gesticulations by adding the qunut, which is a special type of supplication that takes place 
during the prayer. Other schools of thought acknowledge witr, but do not categorize it as man- 
datory and perform it differently. Hanafis perform witr as three continuous units (raka ‘at) of 
prayer with a sitting after two units, and a second sitting after the third unit (Ibn Yusuf 2003, 
151-152). Again, the Hanafis unsurprisingly follow the opinion of Ibrahim al-Nakha’i in this 
regard as reported by Sufyan al-Thawri (al-San‘ani 2016, 3:304). 


Transoxania and Khorasan 


The period 10th through 13th centuries witnessed the growth of the Hanafi madhhab in 
Central Asia, with Iraq remaining a relevant center for the Arab Hanafis. The majority of 
historians agree this is the period when the Hanafi madhhab developed into a formalized 
institutionalized school or “guild” with its foundation upon the works of Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Shaybani (Kaya 2005, 26-27). During this time, the zahir al-riwaya (legal opinion 
based on precedent) and nadir al-riwaya (lit. rare opinion) became canonized; the zahir al-riwaya 
referred to the texts of al-Shaybani, whereas nadir al-riwaya referred to Hanafi opinions from 
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other jurists (al-A‘zami 2019, 157; Peters 2005, 149; Kaya 2005, 33). Expounding perhaps on 
the no longer extant usul al-figh (legal theory) text written by al-Shaybani, the 9th century 
saw ‘Isa b. Aban explicate Hanafi legal theory, which al-Jassas (d. 981) later built upon (Ibn 
al-Nadim 2004, 288; al-Jassas 1992 and 2010; Jokisch 2007, 519; Murteza 2002; Zysow 
2013, 17). In fact, al-Jassas likely built upon passages of Quranic exegesis found in K. al-Asl 
(al-Shaybani 2012, 4:360-363, 4-403—405; 10:180-185). The rise of the mukhtasar (primer, 
lit. summary) genre started by al-Shaybani (2009) was expounded on by al-Tahawi (a, "995), 
al-Hakim al-Marwazi (d. 945), and al-Qudur1 (d. 1037) (Calder 2014, 23; Sulu 2000; al-Tahawi 
2016; al-Quduri 2012). The first legal theorems (qawa‘id) were also laid down in writing by 
al-Karkhi during this period (Ahmad 2006; Mughal 2017). These texts were brought from Iraq 
by Hanafi students to Balkh, Khorasan, and Bukhara, Transoxania, where in the 10th and 11th 
centuries Central Asian Hanafi jurists commentated upon them (Kaya 2005). Due to constant 
strife, political jostling, and rivalry with Shafitites, the Hanafis in Nishapur never became a dis- 
tinct center of Hanafi thought (Bulliet 1972; Kaya 2005, 29-30). Transoxania really overtook 
Khorasan as far as the amount of Hanafi scholars and texts produced during the 11th—14th 
centuries like the canonical mukhtasar al-Hidaya and the responsa collection of Qadikhan, usul 
al-Bazdawi and Qutlubugha al-Hanafi (2016), usul al-Sarakhsi (2015), and so on (Calder 2014, 
28-29, 64; al-Farghani 2010; Hanif 2017). 

The jurists of Balkh and Bukhara would interpret Hanafi law through their own cultural 
lenses: Balhkian jurists would not apply rules concerning liability of the extended family 
because there was no support from extended family in Central Asian culture as in Arab culture 
(al-A‘zami 2019; Kaya 2005, 31; al-A'zami 2019, 586-589). The Balkhians and Bukharans 
would also redefine istihsan to exclude opinions of Abu Hanifa or other Hanafis based on Arab 
culture, if it clearly contradicted local customs and A‘zami culture (al-A‘zami 2019, 161, 201, 
343, 441, 523, 573, 626, 628; Kaya 2005, 32). Balkhian jurists also considered Abu Yusuf’s 
opinions to be the true opinions of Abu Hanifa, whereas Iraqis maintained al-Shaybani's 
opinions to be the true opinions of Abu Hanifa: hence, the Balkhian Hanafi jurists relied on the 
nadir al-riwaya more than other Hanafis (al-A‘'zami 2019; Kaya 2005, 34). While Iraq had been 
concerned with legal theory (usul al-figh), jurists in Central Asia were more concerned with 
hadith studies and positive law (furu‘ al-figh) (Kaya 2005, 36-38). The characteristic epistemic 
shift of the period was that all Hanafi jurists had to engage with both the zahir al-riwaya and 
nadir al-riwaya (i.e., all of the previous Hanafi juristic tradition) instead of solely reasoning them- 
selves from primary sources like the Qur’an and hadith (Peters 2005, 150; Kaya 2005, 39-40). 


China 


Muslims in China have a long history dating back to the 7th century with the Companion 
Sa‘d b. Abi Waqaqas arriving in China and the Muslims were known as the huihui in the 
premodern era, and as the huizu under communist China (Dillon 2013, 1, 11; Leslie 2006, 29, 
33). Although there are many theories as to the etymology, it is largely thought that Chinese 
Muslims were named the Hui (lit. to return) because Muslims “return” to the primordial nature 
of human beings (for more on the fitra, see ‘Abd Allah 2014; Broomhall 1910, 167-168). China 
has had a long history interacting with Central Asia and the Persian empire before Islam, so it’s 
unsurprising that Perso-Turkic-speaking Muslims carried Hanafism to China in the formative 
period (Dillon 2005, 11; RéngXinJiang 2014), and along with them came the Hanafi school 
of thought (Gladney 1991, 37 and 2004, 127). 

I am conscious, while writing this section of the essay, that at this very moment the Han 
Chinese are waging genocide against Muslims in Turkestan, which the colonizing Han call Xin 
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Jiang #3H (lit. new frontier) in their version of “Manifest Destiny” (Dillon 2005, 3-4; Perdue 
2005). Turkestan was the site of war between China and Mongolia from 1600 to 1800 when the 
Manchu finally defeated Mongolia, thus annexing Turkestan. While the Uyghurs of Turkestan 
maintain a distinct language and ethnic identity, the Hui were usually genetically mixed with 
Arab, Persian, Turkic, and Han ancestry. 

The oldest extant Hui text in Chinese dates back to 1642, The Real Commentary on the True 
Teaching by Wang Daiyt = {§, where he used Confucianism to explain Hanafi ritual, which 
began the Han Kitab corpus (Murata 2017, 3, 201-233). LitZhi Bi (d. 1739) was the most 
prolific Han author who wrote on Islamic law in his TianFang DidnLi K7j $448 [Islamic Rites] 
(Erie 2016, 144; Frankel 2017, 37). One will notice the Han corpus hardly contains any trad- 
itional explication of figh or ritual except where it pertains to maintaining a Muslim identity 
distinct from the Han. Matthew Erie argues this is because Hanafi figh was largely transmitted 
orally to avoid getting in trouble with the Chinese state, who perceived the shari‘a as anti- 
empire (2016, 19, 26-32, 50-53, 67-71). Much like the Central Asian Hanafis, the Chinese 
would emphasize culture (‘urf) to change Hanafi opinions to suit their needs (Erie 2016, 20-21; 
Tontini 2017, 70). While no extensive ethnographic surveys of Hui or Uyghur ritual exist in 
Western languages, various Han polities have commissioned such surveys in order to subjugate 
Chinese Muslims (Erie 2016, 54-65). Substantive doctrinal studies of Chinese Muslim written 


sources and/or current ritual practice to find intra-madhhab doctrinal differences are an area 
of further research. 


The Turkic Tradition and Rumelian Hanafis 


Islam was primarily spread by Persianate Sufi Muslims to Inner Asian Turkic steppe peoples 
from Central Asia all the way to Siberia, Mongolia, Eastern Turkmenistan, and Tibet (DeWeese 
1994). A fermented drink called buza, which apparently had some alcohol content, was par- 
ticularly popular among Turkic peoples. DeWeese (1994, 132, 206, 549) states that the Hanafi 
madhhab’s acceptance of drinking nabidh (i.e., drinks fermented from other than grapes) was a 
contributing factor in the Turkic people's acceptance of Hanafism over other schools of legal 
jurisprudence, a position well attested in classical Hanaf; sources; Hanafis even allowed ablu- 
tion with nabidh in certain circumstances (al-Albani 2018, 94-95: al-Asbahani 2015, 251, 437: 
al-Tahawi 2016, 1:55, 2:649-651). 

Although perceived as an initial blow to the spread of Islam, the Mongol invasion in the 13th 
century helped to spread Hanafism across Central and Inner Asia while bringing a new world 
order of universal imperial Mongol law (DeWeese 1994. 256-262). As many Turkic languages 
maintain linguistic mutual intelligibility to this day, ideas were able to spread quickly and coher- 
ently among these nomadic steppe peoples even after the advent of the Ottoman imperial 
polity in the 16th century. Before the Ottomans even arrived in Anatolia, the Seljuq Turks 
had already brought the Hanafi madhhab with them, but the Ottomans carried with them the 
Mongol vision of imperial law (Baldwin 2018. 1: Burak 2015, 17-18, 209; Woods 1976. 5). 
Ottoman Hanafism took on a particular favor marked by a highly rigid centralized bureaucratic 
systematized imperial law controlled by the state (Calder 2014, 68-69; Kamali 1999, 143-144: 
Meshal 2014, 1-2; Peters 2005). This has its historical precedent with al-Shaybani who claimed 
that interpretation of the Qur'an belonged to the state, and it was the caliph Harun al-Rashid 
who decided controversial legal cases; in other words, the caliph was the “highest authority 
in the system” (Jokisch 2007, 522). Put another way, imperial edicts became viewed by the 
Ottoman Hanafis as a proper adjunct to Islamic law to be included in legal texts, not an intru- 
sion of the Sultan, which was in contradistinction to the Mamluk era, but only if it conformed 
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to the objectives of shari‘a (magasid al-shari‘a) (Ayoub 2020, 3; Baldwin 2018, 2; Burak 2015, 
13, 22; al-Raysuni 2005; Toft 2020, 53). Peters (2005) and Burak (2015) maintain that this was 
a top-down phenomenon, but Ayoub (2020) and Baldwin (2018) argue that it was a bottom- 
up phenomenon. Regardless, the Hanafi school was the only school that allowed the caliph 
to appoint a judge on the condition that the judge would only adjudicate according to one 
particular school of legal thought, which the Ottoman sultans would avail themselves to (Peters 
2005, 148). In contradistinction to the zahir al-riwaya set down by the Transoxianian Hanafis 
of earlier centuries, the Ottomans standardized preference for the opinions of Abu Yusuf over 
al-Shaybani akin to the Balkhian Hanafi strain (Kaya 2005, 34; Peters 2005, 150). Judges were 
only supposed to adjudicate by what the Ottomans deemed the “most authoritative” Hanafi 
opinions, unless an explicit sultanic order was given, which left judges with very little room for 
personal discretion (Calder 2000, 228; Peters 2005, 151, 157). In the 16th century, there were 
already 32 sultanic orders enjoining the judges to ignore the prevailing Hanafi opinion to adju- 
dicate by a lesser established opinion within the madhhab. The Hanafi madhhab was quite well 
known for allowing a Muslim woman to marry whom she chose without her guardian’s con- 
sent, but a sultanic edict reversed this issue and Hanafi jurists simply had to rule by the sultanic 
order (Peters 2005, 152). One such Sultanic order even banned the reading of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
(d. 1240) Fusus al-Hikam [Bezels of Wisdom] in mosques (Ayoub 2020, 88). 

Besides the sultanic edicts, the Ottomans curtailed pluralism in the Hanafi madhhab by only 
strictly emphasizing the importance of state-appointed jurists (mufti) who were affiliated with 
the imperial schools and learned hierarchy (Burak 2015, 14-15, 64). Previously, the muftiship 
was a status an Islamic jurist held, but the Ottomans saw the muftiship more as a government 
office (Ibid, 48). The state-trained jurists from state-trained schools had their own primers, 
commentary tradition of marginalia and hyper-marginalia, which differed from other strains 
of Hanafism as well as their own fatwa (responsa) collections, which became seminal texts for 
the Ottoman jurists by the late 16th century (Ayoub 2020, 12; Burak 2015, 122-124; Hallag 
1994; Kermeli 2001, 145; Toft 2020, 59, 69-70; Moumtaz 2021, 235-236). All this was done 
to undermine Arab Hanafi’ religious authority in the lands they lived, so that Ottoman Hanafis 
would have the official imperial authority; despite that, Rumelian Hanafis often read and cited 
Arab Hanafis (Hanif 2020). In fact, these texts became so seminal that jurists were allowed to 
cite from these books even if they were not transmitted to the jurist via a documented chain of 
transmission; Rumelian Hanafis were to ignore other chains of transmission (isnad) and other 
Hanafi books outside the official curriculum, which was documented as late as the 18th cen- 
tury (Burak 2015, 131-132, 136). Frustration with the Ottoman’s ossification of the Hanafi 
madhhab and government control of the madhhab likely contributed to the anti-madhhabism 
movements that emerged in modernity — primarily in Arab lands (al-Buti 2005), 


Arab Hanafism 


During the 11th—14th centuries, Central Asia was the center of Hanafi scholarship and the 
Arab lands largely received Hanafi texts produced outside of Arabian contexts incorporating 
them into their curricula. Authors like al-Tahawi (d. 933) and al-Quduri (d. 1037) were heavily 
read in Central Asia. A pivotal figure in Arab Hanafism was the Mamluk-era Cairene jurist 
Ibn al-Humam (d. 1457) whose call to fame was his work al-Tahrir fi Usul al-Figh, which 
was extremely influential during the Ottoman period along with his Fath al-Qadir (Ayoub 
2020, 40, 48, 86, 97, 121; Cuno 1995; Hallag 2001, 183, 218-220; Ibn Humam al-Din 
al-Iskandari al-Hanafi 1932 and 2003; Moumtaz 2021, 161; al-Raysuni 2005, 196; al-Turkmani 
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215, 77-80). Although, Ibn al-Humam was less authoritative in positive law, he was very 
mfiuential in Hanafi legal theory (Ayoub 2020, 51, 54; Hanif 2020, 231-232). Ibn al-Humam 
seformulated hadith criticism by allowing hadiths transmitted by non-jurist Companions to be 
suthoritative in positive law on the condition that the Companion was known for accuracy 
m@ transmission (dabt), whereas classical Hanafis only accepted hadiths transmitted from jurist- 
Companions (Hanif 2020, 240-242; Ibn Humam al-Din al-Iskandari al-Hanafi 1932. 305, 
318-319, 361; al-Turkmani 2015, 31, 192-193, 519-521- Zysow 2013, 42). This epistemic 
shift would have massive ramifications on Hanafi jurisprudence as a large new corpus of non- 
perist-Companion-hadiths — from Abu Hurayra and the likes — would be accepted in addition 
# jurist-Companion-hadiths, thus further particularizing the madhhab’s rulings. Afterward, 
Hanafis would also take the AH statements more seriously regarding the veracity of certain 
marrators. This epistemic bottlenecking, as well as other doctrinal changes that occurred during 
te Ottoman period, is very much under-researched and warrants further study. 

The Rumelian Hanafis largely ignored this development and continued on with classical 

madith methodology, despite being fully aware of Ibn al-Humam and citing his Fath al-Qadir 
Hanif 2020, 234, 240-243, 245). Mulla Khusru (d. 1480) wrote his book in legal theory, Mir‘at 
@-Usul fi Sharh Mirgat al-Wusul, completely in the classical Central Asian tradition (al-Tarsusi 
2018, 401-421). In fact, many the Rumelian Hanafis, such as Shaykhizade (d. 1667), were dis- 
miterested in citing hadith evidence, perhaps because their authority came from the state (Ayoub 
2020, 82; Hanif 2020, 235, 246, 252; Shaykhi Zadah al-Hanafi 1998). Arab Hanafis had to 
show their authority through the scripture of Islam to maintain religious authority. It was also 
fon al-Humam who argued, before the Ottoman period, that the Sultan should have more 
imfluence and power in the realm of Shari‘a, which Ottoman jurists were quick to build upon 
imber 2009, 65-73, 136), but at the same time it was Ibn al-Humam’s reformulation of hadith 
eriticism, which allowed Arab Hanafis to maintain intellectual freedom from the Ottoman 
Hanafization (Hanif 2020; Ibrahim 2015, 43-46, 75-77). 

Zayn al-Din Ibn Nujaym al-Misri (d. ~1563) would build upon [bn al-Humam’s legacy and 
ss famous for his text al-Bahr al-Ra’ig in which he included the opinions of Rumelian jurists 
as well as his book on legal maxims al-Ashba wa al-Naza‘ir (Ayoub 2020, 31; Hanif 2020; Ibn 
Nujaym 1997, 1999, and 2020; Moumtaz 2021, 37, 72-78, 116: Schacht 2012: al-Turkmani 
2015, 103-104). Ibn Nujaym recognized the authority of the Ottoman Sultan in the law- 
making process but was keen to criticize the governance as well. He also incorporated Egyptian 
custom (‘urf) more significantly as well as the changing times, circumstances, mores into his 
jurisprudence akin to the Central Asian Hanafis. His lasting legacy and impact is found in how 
much he is cited by later Rumelians and his impact on the 19th century Ottoman Mecelle 
Ayoub 2020; Hanif 2020; Kamali 1999, 150) 

The average madrasa student in our contemporary time will be familiar with Hasan 
Shurunbulali (d. 1659), author of the first primer (mukhtasar) studied in Hanafi curricula, Nur 
al-Ida (The Light of Clarification) (al-Shurunbulali 2005 and 2010). He was the premier Hanafi 
scholar of his generation at al-Azhar and his commentary Durar al-Hukkam was extremely popular 
during his lifetime (Ayoub 2020, 72; Hanif 2020, 234. Like his predecessors, Shurunbulali used 
Humamian hadith criticism and argued for the Sultanic authority to be recognized in Hanafi 
law. However, Shurunbulali would interpret Sultanic edicts in such a way that it would benefit 
Egyptians and undermine Rumelian bureaucratic law; the Sultan issued an edict that the state- 
appointed Imam must lead the Friday prayer and deliver the sermon, which Shurunbulali 
interpreted to mean the state-appointed Imam can also delegate his duties — theoretically — to 
an Arab Imam not from the Ottoman system (Ayoub, 73-75, 80-81. 93). Egyptian and Syrian 
cultures were full of vestiges and expectations from the Mamluk legal order, which they sought 
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to preserve as much as possible despite Ottoman Hanafization. Arab Hanafis sought to maintain 
their own interpretations and religious authority over the Rumelian system. 

The culmination of this effort was the late Syrian Hanafi jurist Ibn ‘Abidin (d. 1836) who 
was the great Damascene synthesizer of Late Hanafism (Ayoub 2020, 95). His famous work, 
simply known as Hashiya Ibn ‘Abidin [Hypermarginalia of Ibn ‘Abidin], remains seminal in the 
Hanafi world to this day (Ibn ‘Abidin 2014). He was known for his tarjih or selection and revi- 
sion of previous Hanafi opinions, engaging in ritual critique and genealogy to reconcile Late 
Hanafi opinions with Early Hanafi opinions (zahir al-riwaya) (‘Abidin al-Shami al-Hanafi 2018, 
70; Asad 2018, 91-96; Ayoub 2020, 95-96; Calder 2000; Grimes 2014, 312-315). He was 
also the first Hanafi to theorize in the adab al-mufti (procedure of the jurisconsult) genre with 
his treatise Sharh ‘Ugud Rasm al-Mufti (Abidin al-Shami al-Hanafi 2018; Calder 2000). Like 
al-Tahawi, Ibn ‘Abidin was also a convert from the Shafi‘i school to the Hanafi school. The 
Hanafi school more than others has always emphasized culture as a factor in determining the 
law. Ibn ‘Abidin, much like his preceding colleagues, states that necessity (darura) requires 
Hanafi jurists to rethink certain legal issues due to changing times (ikhtilaf ‘asr wa zaman), 
corruption of the present (fasad ahl al-zaman), and widespread communal necessity (‘umum al- 
balwa) (Ayoub 2020, 103-117; Zaman 2002, 19). Throughout his work, Hashiya Ibn ‘Abidin, 
there exist vestiges of early modernity and changes in legal thought; for example, in his chapter 
on wiping over the khuffayn (leather foot coverings), he talks about how the modern shoe 
(zarbul) can be augmented with bandages to qualify as a khuff (ritual boot) (Ibn ‘Abidin 2014, 
1:433). Ibn ‘Abidin also cited the Rumelian Abu al-Su‘ud Efendi upholding previous Hanafi 
scholarship embracing Sultanic edicts (Ayoub 2020, 118-120). 

Both Rumelian and Arab Late Hanafism coalesced into the Ottoman Mecelle (Ar. Majalla) 
in 1876, which previous scholarship portrayed as occidental modernity’s epistemic hegemony 
invading the Muslim world at the core of its civilization, the Sharia (Kamali 1999, 150; Lewis 
2001; Rubin 2009 and 2011; Schacht 1982, 92-93). While the Mecelle is marked with mod- 
ernity all over, as it comes from the post-Aufklarung world, recent scholarship has demonstrated 
that when the Mecelle is viewed in the context of Late Hanafism, we can see it was a Hanafi 
epistemology which subsumed western modernity under its Islamic grille de l’intelligibilité; this 
challenges Wael Hallaq’s proposition that Shari‘a is incompatible with a modern nation state 
(2014 and 2018). Ibn ‘Abidin’s son, ‘Ala’ al-Din b. ‘Abidin, among many other Hanafi jurists, 
was part of the Mecelle committee and approved of it and the Mecelle was largely inspired by Ibn 
Nujaym’s legal epistemology (Ayoub 2020, 129-151; Moumtaz 2021, 126-130). 

A gaping myopia in occidental Hanafi studies is the Hanafis of the Eastern Arabian governate 
of al-Ahsa’i in contemporary Saudi Arabia. Although for much of the province’s history it was 
dominated by the Qaramatians and Kharijites, the main Sunni counterculture was Hanafism; 
over time, more and more Sunni families emigrated there for various reasons (al-Mulla 1994, 
255-266). By the 13th century, the province was predominantly Sunni. In the 15th century all 
four Sunni madhhabs were present in the area (al-Mulla 1994, 257-259; Muhammad al-Mulla 
2014, 39-46). In 1610, the Ottoman governor of al-Ahsa’i, Ali Pasa, ordered that a madrassa 
named al-Qubba be built, which was given as an endowment to the Aleppoan Mulla family of 
‘ulama (al-Mulla n.d., 23-25; Muhammad al-Mulla 2014, 65-66, 91-92). In the 17th century, 
the Mulla became the most prominent family of Hanafi scholars in the area (al-Mulla n.d., 
26; Muhammad al-Mulla 2014, 41, 99-101). A book that has become popular in Egypt and 
the West, Tuhfa al-Mubtadi’ on Hanafi figh, which was written by Ibrahim b. Hasan al-Mulla 
(d. 1639) has been translated into English (Abu Hashim 2011; Hasan al-Mulla al-Ahsa’i 2013a). 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Mulla (d. 1688) later wrote a commentary on the Tihfa 
(al-Ahsa’i 2019, 23-31). Abu Bakr al-Mulla (d. 1853) was also a prominent Hanafi in the area 
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who wrote commentaries on Islamic history, hadith, Sufism, Maturidi theology, and Hanafi 
law; the name of his madrassa is Ribat Abu Bakr and is still active (al-Ahsa’i 2015, 1:32—47: 
alekhbariya_net 2020; Muhammad al-Mulla al-Ahsa’i 2013a, 9-13; Muhammad al-Mulla 
al-Ahsa’i 2013b, 17-20). 

The Madrassa al-Qubba is still very active today and Prof. ‘Abd al-Ilah b. Muhammad 
al-Mulla of King Faisal University has a monograph Madrassa al-Qubba al-Shariyya bi-al-Ahsa’ 
Rhilal Arbaa Qurun [The Madrassah of Islamic law al-Qubba in al-Ahsa’ During Four Centuries] and 
he also writes on Hanafi law (al-Mulla 2004, 2014). Students from all over the world study 
under the Hanafis in al-Ahsa’ and their books are gaining international repute being taught in 
Azhari circles in Egypt (al-Hanafi 2018). While the Hanafis in al-Ahsa’ do not appear to be 
a part of the larger Late Hanafi tradition of the Ottoman period, they are now gaining inter- 
national influence and warrant a substantive study of their doctrinal differences with other 
strains of Hanafism. 


Seylac, Awdal, Somalia (Zayla, al-Zanj) 


Despite Somalia being predominately Shafi‘i, Ash‘ari, and Qadri for most of its history, Seylac 
remained a bastion of Hanafi thought, but significantly declined as a place of Islamic learning 
with French colonization of nearby Djibouti in 1884 (Abdullahi 2017, 1:70; Hersi 1977, 
247, 253; Lewis 1998, 36-37; Martin 1992; Mukhtar 2003, 44; Samatar 1982, 104). Somali 
historians claim that Somalis converted to Islam before Islam reached Medina when the 
Companions emigrated to the Axumite kingdom; it is well known that Somalia was a suzer- 
ainty of the Umayyads, and Somalia rebelled against the Abbasids (Dhoorre n.d., 67; al-Halim 
2014, 40-44; Hersi 1977, 78, 113; Lewis 1998, 7; Mukhtar 1995, 1-3; Tsafrir 2004, 37). It 
is not entirely certain how Hanafism reached Seylac, Arabs have occasionally settled there 
even before the advent of Islam (some later than Hanafi al-Ahsa’ even), but it is well known 
that during the height of Hanafism in Central Asia, Persians migrated to, settled in, and built 
mosques in the coastal regions of Somalia where inscriptions of Persian names remain to this 
day (Hersi 1977, 104, 144; Lewis 2002, 20-21 and 2008, 2 Mukhtar 1995, 5). Seylac was 
likely a latecomer to Islam, with mostly Christians still living there in the 12th century, so it 
is quite possible that Hanafi Persians were the first to bring Islam to Seylac, which became 
a center for Hanafi scholarship (Hersi 1977, 117, 151; Mukhtar 1995, 7-8). Hanafi scholar- 
ship appears to have ended there during the 15th century, with the invasion of the Abyssinian 
Negus in 1414 and the Portuguese sacking of the city in 1518 (Abdullahi 2015, 30; Lewis 
1998, 8 and 2002, 21, 25 and 2008, 2-3; Mukhtar 2003, xxvii—xxviii). However, in the 17th 
century, Seylac was conquered by the Hanafi Ottomans and remained so until British colon- 
ization (Abdullahi 2015, 31, 76; Hersi 1977, 227; Lewis 2002, 33; Mukhtar 2003, 56). Recent 
satellite images show Seylac to be a town of approximately 500—1,000 inhabitants with two 
mosques (Bing 2020). 

Without doubt, this is an extremely under-researched area and little is known about 
Hanafism in Seylac itself, but the Arabic epithet “al-Zaylai” is known with Hanafi authors. 
Somalis from Seylac had their own established portico (ruwaq) at al-Azhar University and the 
Umayyad Mosque in Damascus in the 14th century (Hersi 1977, 132). The two most famous 
Hanafi scholars from Seylac were Jamal al-Din al-Zaylai (d. 1457), author of Nasb al-Raya 
(2018), and ‘Uthman b. Ali al-Zaylai (d. ~1343), author of Tabyin al-Haga‘q (1895) (Hersi 
1977, 133n55; al-Laknawi 1:399-400; al-Misri al-Hanafi 1983, 4:252—253; al-Qurashi 1993, 
2:519-520). Tabyin al-Haga ‘ig became influential with Ottoman period Arabs and Rumelians 
(Ayoub 2016, 244n24, 255; Toft 2020, 72n132). Abu Hanifa ‘Abd al-Karim al-Zaylai was 
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another Hanafi jurist known for his intelligence and mastery of the Arabic language “because 
he was Seylaci” (al-Misri 193, 4:379; al-Qurashi 1993, 2:461, 4:41). 


South Asian Hanafism 


Muslim armies reached Sindh in 711, which began the Islamic presence in South Asia. The 
Delhi Sultanate (r. 1206-1526) promoted Hanafism strongly as part of their imperial agenda 
(Alam 2009, 279). Much like the Ottomans, the Delhi Sultans wanted to impose their will 
upon Islamic jurisprudence, were concerned with Hanafi rules of taxation and blood-money 
for non-Muslims, appointed judges, regulated social practice to conform with Sharia, and 
patronized Muslim scholars (Alam 2009, 279; Jackson 1999, 242, 262, 291; Lapidus 2014, 393- 
394, 397). During the Delhi Sultanate al-Fatawa al-Ghiyathiyya and al-Fatawa al-Tartarkhaniyya 
were produced (al-Hindi n.d.; Yusuf 1903). 

In 1526 the Mughal empire established itself'at the Battle of Panipat (Lapidus 2014, 400). The 
most famous Islamizing Mughal ruler was Aurangzeb (also known as ‘Alamgir, r. 1658-1707) 
who commissioned the famous fatwa collection that bears his name al-Fatawa al-‘Alimkariyya, 
which was known by the Arabs as al-Fatawa al-Hindiyya (al-Husayni 2013; Lapidus 2014, 406— 
407; Sanyal 2005, 3; Zaman 2002, 19-21). Shah Waliyyullah (d. 1762) and his father played key 
roles in the compilation of al-Fatawa al- ‘Alimkariyya and emphasized a hadith-centric approach 
to Hanafi figh to bring it closer to the Shafi'i madhhab similar to Ibn al-Humam (Metcalf 
1982, 35-37 and 2009b, 201; Moj 2015, 43-45; Sanyal 2005, 22-24; Waliyyullah 2014, xvi). 
This responsa collection represented the official Mughal canon that was to be represented 
by state-appointed judges analogous to the Ottoman system (Burak 2015, 212-213; Lapidus 
2014, 409). In 1692 the Mughal polymath Qutbuddin Sihalwi, who helped compile al-Fatawa 
al-‘Alimkariyya, was martyred, but his son Mulla Nizamuddin (d. 1748) was awarded a Frankish 
mansion by Aurangzeb, which became known as the Farangi Mahall madrassa (Metcalf 1982, 
29-30; Moosa 2015, 77-84; Sanyal 2005, 26). The school became famous for its curricula Dars-i 
Nizami, which emphasized philosophy, theology, and logic (Zaman 2002, 68). Eventually, the 
Nizami figh curriculum emphasized Nur al-Idah by Shurunbulali (2010), Kanz al-Daqa’iq by 
al-Nasafi (2010), and al-Hidaya by al-Marghinani (2000). These three texts are extensively used 
in Arab madrasas as well to this day. 

With the fall of the Mughal empire came two sibling-strains of Hanafism in the 19th 
century, namely, the Barelvis and Deobandis (Zaman 2018, 14-15, 18). Sixty percent of 
mosques in Pakistan are Deobandi, while only 15% are Barelvi, yet 60% of Pakistanis adhere 
to the Barelvi sect and only 20% are Deobandi, which makes them minority counter-culture 
according to Muhammad Moj (2015, xii). Both were obsessed with defending (Barelvis) or 
restricting (Deobandis) Sufi popular practice in their responsa collections. Theological debates 
also became codified in numerous Hanafi fatwas, much more than earlier iterations of the 
initial Central Asian aversion to kalam found in Fatawa Qadi-Khan (Demir 2018; Kaya 2005, 
29-30; Moj 2015, 58-57, 128-131; Sanyal 2005, 15, 29-30, 68-77, 98; Zaman 2018, 40). 
Barelvis emphasized the ma ‘qulat (rational sciences) in the Nizami tradition, whereas Deobandis 
usually emphasized the manqulat (scriptural sciences) from Shah Waliyyullah. In legal theory, 
both the Barelvis and Deobandis were quick to accept the Late Hanafi Humamian approach 
to repudiate the Ahl-i Hadith movement (Usmani 2013, 56-57, 111; Zaman 2009, 229-230). 
They were citing Late Hanafi Arab jurists, even Hamid b. ‘Ali al-Imadi’s (d. 1757) al-Fatawa 
al-‘Imadiyya (Ayoub 2020, 90-93; Usmani 2013, 113). The zenith of the Humamian pro- 
ject was Zafar Ahmad Osmani Thanvi’s (d. 1974) 22-volume magnum opus Ia ‘al-Sunan (al- 
Thanwi 1997). In the Prolegomenon (Muqaddima) of I‘la‘ al-Sunan edited by ‘Abd al-Fattah Abu 
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Ghudda (d. 1997) of Aleppo, Thanvi cites Ibn al-Humam multiple times and Ibn ‘Abidin to 
espouse his Late Hanafi hadith criticism (al-Thanwi 1984, 56-59, 93-94, 471-473). Thanvi 
mentions Ibn Nujaym in his Prolegomenon once and ‘Abd al-Fattah Abu Ghudda cites Ibn 
Nujaym in a footnote (al-Thanwi 1984, 167n1, 473). 


Conclusion 


As we have seen, Hanafism emerged out of the AR and gradually moved closer to the AH over 
time epistemically. However, the Hanafis have always been more averse to hadith than Shafi‘1s 
and Hanbalis. There is also evidence that nascent legal epistemology or usul al-figh existed prior 
to Shafi‘i, which is evinced in al-Shaybani’s Kitab al-Asl. The Central Asian Hanafis further 
codified the Madhhab emphasizing textual evidence from the hadith corpus. The Ottomans 
would later bureaucratize the madhhab on the foundation of the Central Asians, whereas the 
Late Arab Hanafis sought to further explicate and shift toward hadith evidence in fiqh. In South 
Asia, there were parallels to Late Arab Hanafism as well as Ottoman Hanafism in the Barelvi and 
Deobandi movements. Between these different strains a great deal of cross-pollination occurred 
with texts like al-Fatawa al-Hindiyya and Fath al-Qadir. 

In the age of globalization, we see people like the late Sh. Yusuf Salih Karaca en-Nedvi 
(1936-2020) who was initially trained in Turkish Hanafism, but later studied at Darul Uloom 
Nadwatul ‘Ulama in Lucknow, India (DiyanetTV 2020; Karaman 2020). He was the spiritual 
ceacher of President Recep Tayyip Erdogan and he taught in both Turkey and the United 
Kingdom, but he tragically succumbed to coronavirus disease 2019 (COVID-19) on December 
24. 2020. We see the Uzbeki Atabek Shukurov who teaches classical Central Asian legal theory 
in the United Kingdom, despite having studied with Arab Hanafis in Damascus and Cairo, 
whereas Wagar Akbar Cheema in Pakistan works from the Deobandi perspective emphasizing 
a more Humamian style of hadith criticism. 

Despite best efforts, Hanafism remains the most understudied of the Sunni madhhabs in the 
Western academe. Hanafism has influence over large swathes of land with the most adherents 
numerically, and most diverse, which is the reason why many Hanafi jurists — from the classical 
Central Asians to the late Hanafi Arabs — emphasized ‘urf so prominently. 
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